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IX.— GERMANIC ELEMENTS IN THE STORY OF 
KING HORN. 

To the mass of romances current during the Middle 
English period of our literature, the contribution of purely 
Germanic tradition was a relatively meagre one. The spirit 
which had produced the earlier epic was at this time extinct. 
A solitary offshoot of the earlier epic seems to have survived 
in the story of the dragon-killing Wade with his famous 
boat, Guingelot. But even this story is lost to us save in 
occasional references, and from these we must infer that all 
definite idea of its origin was lost, since it is associated, now 
with Weyland, now with Horn and Havelok, now with 
Launcelot. To these earlier tales, such as those of Beowulf 
and possibly of Wade, having a popular, epic origin, suc- 
ceeded in the Middle English period a mass of tales and 
romances of the most diverse origin imaginable. Even in 
the popular romances of Guy of Warwick and Bevis of 
Hampton, which are supposed to contain a kernel of genuine 
English tradition, the original story is almost lost amid the 
mass of mythical, imaginary, or purely conventional matter 
later added. The historical events in the lives of Waldef and 
Hereward are embellished with much of the conventional 
romantic matter, and the late romance of Richard Coeur de 
Lion consists very largely of the purely conventional. 

The stories of Havelok and Horn, which are supposed to 
have been among the first products of this second growth 
of story, seem to preserve more than the other later romances, 
their primitive traits and are hence usually classed as English, 
or Germanic, in origin. I have undertaken in this paper to 
distinguish if possible some of the peculiarly Germanic ele- 
ments in the story of King Horn. 

The story of Horn, it is generally believed, had its origin 
in the turbulent times of the Danish invasions, though the 
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usual association of King Horn with the Havelok may, per- 
haps, have led the critics astray in their judgments. At all 
events the kernel of genuine historical tradition is probably 
small. How the different elements in such a story aggregate, 
we can plainly see in the case of the Hereward: "The writer 
of the life of Hereward," according to Wright, "had, among 
other sources of information, the work of the presbyter, 
Leofric, Hereward's archdeacon. This Leofric, he tells us, 
occupied himself in collecting for the edification of his hearers, 
all the acts of the giants and warriors from the fables of the 
ancients, or, in the instance of more modern heroes, from 
the trustworthy relations of those who had known them, and 
in writing them in English that they might be preserved in 
people's memories." In this way grew the Hereicard, and 
in a similar manner we may suppose that the original story 
of Horn attracted to itself many new and foreign elements, 
receiving its development and final form probably at the 
hands of the jongleurs, or gleemen, whom we are to think of 
as wandering widely and gathering romantic material from 
the most remote regions. 

What, then, was the kernel of genuine historical tradition 
from which grew the story of King Horn? Perhaps this 
nucleus is the story of a prince driven from his realm, who 
afterwards returns and takes vengeance. Perhaps still more 
is historical. But the data at hand are entirely insufficient 
for any certain conclusions, and Wissmann 1 is probably right 
when he concludes, "Man wird fiber vermutungen dabei 
schwerlich hinauskommen." 

For all that it seems possible in our English, gleeman 
version of the Horn story, to distinguish two distinct essen- 
tial elements : (1) Horn's expulsion from his kingdom and 
his return and avengement of his father's death, (2) the sepa- 
ration and reunion of the faithful lovers. In the present form 
of the story the second element is the more prominent but 
hardly the more original. The welding together of the two 

1 Anglia, iv, 342-400. 
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elements is not perfect, and we notice, in consequence, a 
certain incongruity between Horn, the dauntless and invinci- 
ble fighter, and Horn, the faithful lover. Certainly the 
passive, almost reluctant part that he plays, is more in keep- 
ing with the first than with the second element of the story. 
Further the climax of interest to the first element, Horn's 
return to Suddenne and his avengement of his father's death, 
in the existing form of the story is quite secondary in interest 
to that of the second element, the reunion of the two lovers. 
Furthermore the opening lines, A sang ihc sehal $ou singe 
Of Murry \e kinge (Cambr. MS., vv. 3, 4), and the allusions 
later to the prowess of Horn's father, Hi sede hi neure nadde 
Of hni^te dentes so harde (Cambr. MS., vv. 863-4), suggest 
inevitably that the death and later avengement of King 
Murry must one time have been more important elements 
of the story than at present. Still further evidence of the 
abridgment of this side of the story is the slight part played 
by Horn's twelve companions, and the very abrupt introduc- 
tion of Arnoldin, one of them, in the second rescue scene. 
Altogether one is tempted to conclude that the second, the 
love element, if it formed a part of the original story, was 
certainly less prominent than in the present form of the story, 
where its interest overshadows that of the other, probably 
more primitive element. 

The story of the exiled prince seems to be especially 
Germanic. At least historic incidents which might supply 
the nucleus for such a tale were particularly common in 
connection with the continual wars between Denmark, Nor- 
way and Sweden, as one may read in Snorro's Heimskringla 
or in Saxo's Gesta Danorum, and also with the invasions of 
England, Danish and Norman, as in the well known instances 
of Havelok, Hereward and even of Alfred. The revenge 
motive also, which in the present form of the story is subordi- 
nated in importance to the love story, seems to be Germanic, 
though perhaps, particularly Northern. The pious avenge- 
ment of the death of a father or other relative, is one of the 
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strongest family links in primitive Germanic society and 
forms an oft recurring theme in such sagas as the Njala 
and the Laxdaela or in the Northern histories, where it pro- 
duces continuous chains of murders. In Saxo Grammaticus * 
we read (i, 20 ff.) how Hadding, son of Gram, attacked and 
destroyed Swipdag, King of Norway, his father's slayer, 
and thus won back Denmark (iv, 111 ff.) ; how Athisl kills 
Frowin and how the death is avenged by Frowin's two sons, 
Ket and Wig (ii, 53) ; how Eo was slain by Hodbrodd and 
avenged by his brother, Helgi (ix, 301); how Eagnar set out 
for Norway to avenge the death of his grandfather (iii, 86 ff.); 
how Amleth slays his uncle Feng, the murderer of Amleth's 
father, Horwendil. The imperativeness of this avengement 
it is difficult for the modern mind to realize, and to make 
this clear, Shakespeare, in his drama based on this story, has 
to introduce the ghost with his express injunctions, to a 
spirited Scandinavian of Hamlet's time, entirely superfluous. 

To determine the nationality of the love element is by no 
means so easy a matter. The parallelism between the names 
and incidents connected with Horn's stay at the court of 
Aylmar (Hunlaf) and those at the court of Thurston (Go- 
dreche), especially in the French version, which seems to rest 
upon an older English version from which King Horn has 
probably been abridged to suit the ballad-singers, suggest a 
double possibility ; either that these two parts of the story 
were in origin one and the duplication an encore in response 
to popular applause, a sequel, so to speak, or as Ward 2 
suggests, that "there has been a combination (such as one 
finds in the Romance of the Quatre Fils Aymon) of two 
forms of the same story." 

This duplication of climax seems to be a frequent feature 
in the mediaeval romances contemporary with King Horn. 
Wissmann 3 points out this double climax of interest as a 

1 The references are to Elton's translation, London, 1894. 

* Catalogue of Romances in the British Museum. 3 Anglia, iv, 399. 
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feature of the mediaeval German romances, Morolf and 
Konig Rother, and in Orendel the Queen Bride has to be 
rescued three times at least. In this very desire of the glee- 
man to protract his story lies perhaps in part the explanation 
of Horn's somewhat unnatural treatment of Bymenhild's love 
overtures, which finds a parallel in the still more unnatural 
demeanor of Orendel toward Bride, in which the writer's 
artifice to prolong his story is obvious. At the same time 
various slight differences suggest a possible duality of origin 
for the two disguise scenes. 

In the first of these scenes Horn rescues Rymenhild from 
an enforced marriage, appearing in the disguise of a palmer, 
and the incident suggests inevitably a group of home-coming 
stories 1 widely current throughout the Middle Ages in various 
forms, whose argument may be summed up about as follows : 
A prince who is retarded (usually captured or shipwrecked) 
on a journey (nearly always to the orient) learns that his 
wife is to marry again. In some miraculous wise, usually in 
humble, disguising attire, the prince returns after a certain 
time (often seven years), exactly on the day of the wedding. 
After he has made himself known (frequently through a 
ring), he enters again into his former rights. 

This tale, which is often elaborated with the most super- 
natural elements, had a very rich development in Germany, 
appearing in such romantic stories as that of Gerhard of 
Holenbach (Caesarius of Heisterbach, Dialogus Miraculorum, 
vui, 59), the ballad known to English readers in Walter 
Scott's translation as the Noble Moringer (cf. also Uhland, 
Volhslieder, 1—773), and the various versions of the story of 
Henry the Lion. If we may believe Berger, the source 
of this tale is oriental. An oriental version Berger cites 
in the story of Abulfaouris [Cabinet des Fees, Geneve, 1786, 
xv, 321 ff.), who, detained on a journey in the orient seven 

1 See W. Splettstosser, Der heimkehrende Galte und sein Weih in, der Welt- 
litteratur, Berlin, 1899.— J. W. B. 
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years, after many marvellous adventures among the genii and 
earth spirits, at length, in humble disguise, reaches home on 
the day set for his wife's second wedding. Of whatever 
ultimate origin, the story was one widely current throughout 
Europe at the time of the crusades, and was no doubt part 
of the stock in trade of every gleeman, and no doubt had its 
influence on the Horn story. 

Another parallel, however, to the story of Horn's rescue 
of Rymenhild is to be found in a distinctly Germanic saga. 
This saga, which seems to form the original kernel of the 
German Orendel story, forms a four-time recurring theme in 
Saxo's Gesta Danorum : (1) Gram rescues Groa, daughter of 
Sigtryg from marriage with a giant (i, 13); (2) Gram, dis- 
guised as a leech, returns to the court of Sumble in time to 
prevent the princess Signe, his betrothed, from being married 
to Henry of Saxony (i, 18); (3) Halfdan sues for Gurid, 
daughter of Alf, and last of the Danish royal line, but she 
reproaches him with his obscure birth and an unsightly, 
unhealed wound on the lip. He replies that he will not 
come back to ask for her before he has wiped away both 
marks of shame by winning glory in war. Halfdan accom- 
plishes great exploits, but false report gives out that he has 
been vanquished, and Gurid prepares to marry the Saxon 
Siwar. Halfdan returns in time for the wedding; Gurid 
acknowledges her preference for him ; he slays the bride- 
groom and most of the guests and takes Gurid to wife (vii, 
242-246) ; (4) Halfdan rescues Sigrid, daughter of Yngwin, 
from marriage with Ebbe, a rover of. common birth (vii, 
244). Of these (2) and (3) are no doubt identical in origin, 
the double version having arisen from Saxo's misconception 
of the poetic royal title, Gram, which in this case means 
Halfdan. The first story cited reminds directly of a Thor 
myth, and the fourth bridges the way from the Danish Saga 
to the original myth, since the Latin name, Sygrutha (Sigrid), 
is no doubt identical with Syritta, a secondary name of Freyja, 
the sister of Ingvi (according to Saxo, daughter of Ungwi 
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(Lat. Unguinus), and we are led back to the older sagas of 
the gods (e. g. GyJfaginning 42, Harbardslied, Alvismal, ]>ryms- 
kvipa, etc.) in which Thor and his disguises and his hammer 
figure so prominently as punishing the presumption of some 
giant who has dared lay claim to Freya. 

These mythological tales in turn are supposed to rest upon 
a season myth, finding parallels in Greek myths of Apollo, 
and in the Odyssey, in Sanskrit and in Semitic, whose most 
general form seems to be something as follows : The god of 
fertile summer, who has been absent in the winter, returns in 
summer, from the East, and in humble apparel. This god 
of summer, returning, delivers a woman or goddess from a 
persecutor. 

It is a long way from the season myth, and from Thor and 
his hammer, to the almost idyllic love story in King Horn, 
and one naturally hesitates in doubt whether the story of the 
love of Horn and Rymenhild is founded on some contem- 
porary incident, or if it is a new version of the popular 
mediaeval love story, localized, with more or less definite 
names and places, and attached to some story, real or fictitious, 
of an exiled prince, or if it really can trace a direct descent 
back to the earlier saga. Perhaps no one of these supposi- 
tions is entirely false. Certain it is that instances of such 
love situations were not unknown to the contemporary period. 
A somewhat parallel story, which, considering its source, 
must of course be taken with a grain of salt, is related by 
Gaimar. ' Walgar, with the two sons of Edmund, flees to 
Hungary to preserve the princess from the death which their 
letter from England prescribed for them in Denmark. Edgar 
is loved by a princess, and the king consents to the union and 
makes a great assembly to announce publicly : apres son jur 
seit Edgar heir ' (vv. 4578 ff.). But this story, like most of 
Gaimar's, probably rests on popular tradition and is perhaps 
as uncertain as the story of Horn itself. Another semi- 
historical incident is related by Layamon in the course of his 
story of Brenne and Belin (Brut, vv. 4288-6090). Belin 
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goes to Norway intending to marry the princess Delgan, but 
the princess has a lover, Gutlac (Godlac), King of Denmark- 
She sends to Gutlac a secret message that she has been forced 
to marry Brenne, who was to bear her to Britain in three 
days time, with the accompanying words, "and ihe sende \>e 
gretinge of mine golde ringe." Gutlac rescues her in a sea 
fight. A principal, though not fatal objection to this theory 
is that we have no historic incident which is at the same time 
entirely parallel and perfectly authentic. 

The second supposition, that the current, and more or less 
conventional tale, has been attached to the story of an exiled 
prince may be to some extent true. Similar love scenes 
are frequent in such conventional romances as King Richard, 
Jpomydon, etc. The third supposition, that the love story 
may trace its descent back to the early sagas and perhaps may 
rest ultimately on mythology, finds some support in certain 
very archaic elements in the English poem. The violent, 
almost fierce, nature of Rymenhild's passions, of love for 
Horn, or of anger at Athelbrus, are regarded rightly by ten 
Brink as indicative of the time of composition and of the 
non-Romanic origin of the work. Her passionate outbursts 
remind one of the passion of Freya, for instance, where in 
the \rymskvi\>a, she bursts her necklace in her passion. The 
relatively primitive manner of life in the English version, 
and the cruelty of custom referred to ("Payns him wolde slen, 
o\ev al quioflen," 85-6, Alle \at were \erin .... He dude hem 
alle to hare, \at at thefeste were, Here lif hi lete \ere, 1241-46, 
Whanne hi weren aslope, Fikenhild hi dude to draie, 1491-2), 
point in the same direction. 

Several other traits of the poem seem to indicate Germanic 
origin. The formal challenge, on the part of a champion in 
an invading host, to a duel upon the result of which shall 
depend the marriage of a princess or the fate of a kingdom 
(vv. 867-872) finds numerous parallels in the Northern 
history and mythology. In Saxo Grammaticus we read (iv, 
114 ff.) how the Saxon king challenges the blind king 
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Wermund, and how. Wermund's deaf and dumb son, Uffe, 
counters with a challenge to any two Saxons, and in the 
ensuing combat is the victor, or (viii, 281 ff.) how Prince 
Snio, at war with the King of the Goths, sends his two 
champions, who challenge the Gothic king to send strong 
men to fight. " Snio laid down as a condition of the duel 
that each of the two kings should either lose his own empire 
or gain that of the other, according to the fortune of the 
champions." The duel between Cnut and Edmund Iron- 
sides is an historic instance of the case in point (cf. Gaimar, 
vv. 4255 if.) and one might mention further 1 the duel between 
Fortinbras and the father of Hamlet, alluded to in Shake- 
speare's play. 

Horn's backwardness in meeting the love advances made 
him by Rymenhild, on the ground that he must prove his 
knighthood, seems also to find its explanation in an old 
Germanic usage according to which a commoner, or one of 
slave blood, could not presume to wed a high-born lady. In 
Saxo again we read (v, 124) how the princess of Hungary 
disdained Frode because he lacked honor and glory. ' For 
in days of old no men were thought fit for the hand of 
high-born women, but those who had won some great prize 
of glory by the lustre of their admirable deeds,' and (v, 165) 
Arngrim sues for Frode's daughter, but must conquer Finn- 
mark and Pernland before being accepted, and (vi, 194) 
Ingild promises his daughter Helga to Helge, if he will first 
venture to meet in battle the champions pitted against him, 
and (vii, 245) Gyrwitha, like the famous lady who wedded 
Harold Fairhair, required her husband Siwar to be over- 
king of the whole land. Although one is inclined to suspect 
the ballad writer of introducing Horn's reluctance simply 
as a means of protracting the story, an artifice even more 
obvious in the German gleeman's romance of Orendel, it 
must be noted that Horn's case is quite parallel with those 

1 Cf. also the duel between Guy and Colbrand in Guy of Warwick. 
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cited above from Saxo, Ike am icome of\ralle, and fundling 
befalle (419-20), and according to Grimm (Rechtsalterth., 303), 
" Eingewanderte fremde werden unfrei," and further (460, 6), 
"Der aufgenommene fundling ging, rechtlich betrachtet, 
ganz in die gewalt des aufnehmenden fiber." It is interest- 
ing to note something similar in the later, conventional 
romance, Guy of Warwick, where Felice rejects the love of 
Guy until he has proved himself worthy by deeds of arms. 

Further, the general etiquette of the duel seems to agree 
with the Germanic code. The time and place of meeting 
should be determined beforehand (cf. King Horn, 816 ; Saxo, 
viii, 358). It is not becoming for several, at least several 
Christians, to fight against one. Horn says (vv. 885-892) : 
"Sire king hit nis no rfyte On wi]> \re to fi$te. Ajen one hunde, 
}>re cristen men to fonde. Sire, ischal alone .... Bringe hem 
\re to de\e." With this compare Saxo (vii, 222) where 
Halfdan replies to Siwald's challenge to fight him and his 
children, 'that a combat could not be lawfully fought by 
more than two men.' The heathen, on the other hand, do 
not recognize this law {King Horn, 567, 611 ff. ; Gaimar, vv. 
16 ff.). It was, however, unbecoming of a brave knight to 
shun a combat against several, as we learn in Saxo from 
several instances. Halfdan fights Siwald and his seven sons 
(vii, 222), also Hardbeen and his remaining six champions 
(vii, 223): cf. King Horn, 613 ff., 833 ff. The horn is the 
signal for assistance, v, 1395, as in Konig Rother, 3673 and 
4187, and Oudrun, strophe 1392 (cf. also the Song of Roland). 

In the case of the proposed marriage of Rymenhild to 
Mody we seem to have a survival of an archaic Germanic 
custom, of marriage by purchase, old in Saxo's time (Saxo, 
viii, 275), for "A king \er gan ariue ]>at wolde hire haue to 
wyue. Aton he was wi]> \e king. Of \>at ilke wedding (923-6), 
and Heo sede \>at heo nolde Ben ispused wi\ golde" (1037-8). 

All the traits above referred to, taken together with the 
names and the nature of the versification, seem to warrant 
one in regarding the Horn story as Germanic, and the archaic 
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nature of some of the customs seem also to render plausible 
the idea that the rescue element at least was very old and in 
one of its forms not unlikely of direct descent from the very 
primitive sagas of heroes and gods. Even the story of the 
boat, with Horn's farewell address, has an archaic Germanic 
ring. This story of the cast-off in the boat, had, to be sure, 
a wide circulation in mediaeval romance in some very fanci- 
ful tales (cf. The Legend of Gregory, Chaucer's Man o/Lawe's 
Tale, the story of Crystabelle in Sir Eglamouv, the " Man born 
to be King," and " Danae and Perseus," in The Earthly Para- 
dise and Marie de France's Lay of Guigemar. At the same 
time the story of Scyld Scefing in Beowulf shows that the 
incident belongs to the Germanic stock of stories. 

That this story of Horn had companion stories is to be 
expected, but few of these have been preserved. The story 
of the brothers Belin and Brenne, upon which rest verses 
4288—6090 of Layamon's Brut, must have had many traits 
and incidents in common with our story. Besides the instance 
mentioned above of Delgan rescued by her Danish lover, we 
see how Brenne, in exile, enters the service of a foreign king, 
there makes himself famous and well beloved, and marries 
the princess and then returns to regain his English dominions, 
though with different success than in the case of Horn. 
Further the arms used seem to have been the same, and the 
accomplishments of the two princes are strikingly similar. 
"Brennes wes swrSe hende his hap wes \e betere. Brennes 
cwSe 011 hundes. Brennes cwSe hauekes, he cwSe mid, his honden 
hanlie ]>a harpe. purh his hwnde eraftes hiredmen hine leouede 
(Layamon, vv. 4893-4922). 

Of the other minor features of the story one can be less 
certain. The most of them seem to be common property and 
to form part of the stock in trade of all romancers, irrespec- 
tive of nationality. The faithful friend Athulf, to be sure, 
reminds one of the foster brothers so frequent in Norse saga; 
on the other hand the false Fikenhild seems to find no 
parallel in Teutonic heroic story. The dreams, the disguises 
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and the ring motive seem to belong to the common stock of 
mediaeval romantic frippery. 

To return, then, from this divagation to the subject of the 
double rescue of Rymenhild, the double turning point in 
the story, after what has been said, one is ready to agree with 
Ward when he says that "the second disguise, always a 
popular device, seems to have been especially so among the 
heroes of the Anglo-Danish cycle. It is not at all improba- 
ble, therefore, that the second rescue of Rymenhild represents 
the turning point of an older version," resting perhaps upon 
the sagas. The earlier, the more dressed-up rescue scene, 
represents the more modern version, which has no doubt 
come under the influence of the contemporary style of romance 
and has been dressed up with much of the conventional 
frippery of mediaeval romances, and expanded so as quite to 
overshadow the story of exile and revenge. 

We arrive then at no very definite conclusions about the 
original form of the story. The story of the exiled prince 
has an abundance of historic parallels in Teutonic history, 
and the rescue story also, in one of its forms, may be of 
Teutonic origin. This latter element has, without doubt, 
been much expanded, the first rescue scene containing many 
of the conventional traits of contemporary popular romance, 
and the second rescue scene, with its abrupt introduction of 
Arnoldin, seeming to correspond to the turning point in an 
earlier version. The English King Horn is an abridged, 
ballad version of a larger story. The names of the enemy, 
Sarazin, paien, hund, admiral, etc., are the conventional ones 
of mediaeval romance, but the proper names seem, for the 
most part, to be Germanic, and the kinds of boats alluded to 
and the scenes of invasion and combat described, seem to be, 
without doubt, those connected with the Danish invasion. 
The Christian element, like that in Beowulf, may well have 
been contributed by the later Christian composer or trouvhre. 

George H. McKnight. 



